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Waster or BRAINPOWER? 


es CURRENT and impending shortage of engineers 
- is one of America’s most pressing problems. The 
concern of many government and private organizations 
with the problem has led the President to appoint the 
National Committee for the Development of Scientists 
and Engineers. All these groups stress better utilization 
of engineers, for the good of the Nation and of the 
individual. 

Some well-meaning individuals decry the fact that 
some persons who receive engineering degrees do not 
become engineers but enter other professions. Some 
even propose that drastic action—usually not defined— 
be taken to stop this “waste of brainpower.” Others 
deplore the tendency in industry to assign management 
positions to engineers. They feel that this practice also 
“wastes brainpower,” and urge that ways be found to 
keep competent engineers in engineering work. 

In reality these trends are healthy ones. One of the 
fundamental tenets of a democracy is that every citizen 
be encouraged to develop his latent abilities to the 
utmost, and that he have complete freedom of choice 
as to his life work. A basic purpose of education is to 


assist him in making this choice, and in developing these 


abilities. Any educational program that accomplishes 


this purpose for a man is a good program for him. 

The trend of experienced engineers into administra- 
tive positions is a reflection of the increasing im- 
portance of technology in our society. Many industrial 
processes have become so highly technical that a know]l- 
edge of engineering is almost a necessity for members 
of top management. 

The success of engineering graduates in nonengi- 
neering professions is due in large measure to the mental 
attitude toward life and its problems which is generally 
developed as a result of engineering education. The 
whole of engineering is an earnest, conscientious, life- 
long search for the truth. In attacking a problem the 
engineer gets all the pertinent facts he can and then 
attempts to draw the correct conclusion, regardless of 
the degree of its appeal to his emotions. This mental 
attitude is of great value to any man in any profession, 
and its application to nonengineering activities repre- 
sents not a waste of brainpower but its most effective 


utilization. 
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UNITE STATES F AMERICGE 


Educational news 


EVENTS 


The President’s Committee 


N INTERIM report to the President, 
A five regional workshops this 
fall, and a series of regional confer- 
ences next spring—all these are on 
the program of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School. 

The interim report, which the com- 
mittee considered in draft form at its 
latest meeting, Oct. 5, incorporates the 
reports ef four on 
these four subjects: 

® Demand for 
education, now and in the next 10 to 


subcommittees 
post-high-school 


15 years. 
®@ Resources in faculties, facilities, 
and funds—available and needed 
now and in the next 10 to 15 years. 
® Proposals that have been made 
for modifying and improving post- 
high-school education. 

® Existing and suggested relations 
between the Federal Government and 
education beyond the high school. 

The report to the President is now 
being revised to include suggestions 
by the committee and will be submit- 
ted for final discussion when the com- 
mittee next meets, on Dec. 7. 

As for the regional workshops, they 
are being held during October and 
November, to lay the groundwork for 
regional conferences to come. Specif- 
ically, the workshops will suggest 
where and the conferences 
should be held, what resources are 
available for assistance in each re- 
gion, who should attend, and what 
the agenda should be. 

Schedule for the workshops is as 
follows: 

New England. 


when 


Nov. 8, the Har- 
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AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


vard Club, Cambridge, Mass. Col- 
laborating organizations: Harvard 
University, the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the New England Inter- 
state Commission. Chairman, Mrs. 
Charles Kerby-Miller, dean of in- 
struction, Radcliffe College. 

Middle Atlantic States. Oct. 19, 
New York University, New York. 
Chairman, Carroll V. Newsom, ex- 
ecutive chancellor of the university. 

South. Oct. 22, Atlanta, Ga. 
Chairman, Robert C. Anderson, act- 
ing director, Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board. 

Midwest. Oct. 21-22, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IJ. Chairman, B. L. 
Dodds, dean, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Far West. Oct. 24-25, St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Chair- 
man, Harold L. Enarson, executive 
director, Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education. 


New Staff 

MONG recent additions to the staff 
A’ the Office of Education are 
these specialists in various educa- 
tional fields: 

In the Division of State and Local 
School Systems: Herbert G. Espy, 
State school administration; Virgil 
R. Walker, secondary school organi- 
zation and administration; Frank E. 
Wellman, organization of guidance 
and student personnel programs; and 
Harold M. Williams, education of ex- 
ceptional children. 

In the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Mary S. Resh, trade and in- 
dustrial education. 


In the Division of International 
Education, Kathryn C. Heath, assist- 
ant director of the International Edu- 
cational Relations Branch. 


More Time . . . More Money 


s OF this writing, the Office of Edu- 
££. still awaits the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner. 

The vacancy has elicited a recom- 
mendation from the Office of Educa- 
tion’s Advisory Committee of Na- 
tional Organizations. At its meeting 
on September 19, this committee of 
representatives from 23 national or- 
ganizations submitted, in the name 
of its chairman, Lowell A. Burkett, a 
resolution to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Expressing the Committee’s 
opinion that “more favorable condi- 
tions should be provided to attract and 
hold an outstanding educator as Com- 
missioner of Education,” it suggested 
two changes, both of which would call 
for legislation: 

®@ The Commissioner should be ap- 
pointed for a term of 5, 6, or 7 years, 
to remove his office from political 
patronage and to give him “the needed 
time and opportunity to map out and 
accomplish an educational program 
without political interference.” 

® His salary should be increased 
to “a point where it would be equal 
to the higher salaries paid to Federal 
administrators with comparable re- 
sponsibilities.” 

In responding to the Committee, 
Secretary Folsom expressed his hope 
“that necessary legislation may be 
agreed upon and introduced during 
the first term of the 85th Congress.” 





First Research Contracts 


IRST two contracts to be approved 
| ened the Office of Education’s 
program are 
and with 


research 
University 


cooperative 
with Indiana 
Vanderbilt University. 

Indiana’s project will undertake to 
find out why only one-fourth of the 
State’s top high-school graduates in 
1954—55 entered college. About one- 
third of the money for the proj- 
ect will come from the university; 
$15,900 in Federal funds has been al- 
located to it by the Office of Education. 
Direction will be in the hands of Wen- 
dell W. Wright, vice president of the 
university, and Christian W. Jung, as- 
sociate professor of education and 
director of the summer session. 

Vanderbilt will carry out a 3-year 
study of what makes juveniles delin- 
quent. It will find its subjects among 
the children in grades 7 through 11 
in Nashville and in Davidson County, 
Tennessee ; and the gathering of infor- 
mation will call for cooperation from 
teachers, parents, attendance officers, 
and juvenile court officials. Director 
will be Albert J. Reiss, Jr., chairman 
of the university’s Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. For 
this project the Office plans $49,060 
in Federal funds. 


To Catch the Eye 
OR THE first time, the Office of 
Education is exhibiting at a State 
education association’s convention. 
This opportunity for the Office to 
display its public ations, define its serv- 
ices, and give general information 
about education in United 
States, has come through an invitation 
from the Iowa State Education Asso- 
ciation and an endorsement by J. C. 
Wright, lowa’s superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. The convention, 
which will be held in Des Moines on 
Nov. 1-2, will be attended by nearly 
15,000 teachers. 
Something of a pilot project, this 


these 


exhibit in lowa is part of a new pro- 
gram to extend the reach of the Office 
exhibits on education. During the 
current school year, plans say, these 


exhibits will appear at about 15 na- 


tional conventions of educational and 
citizen organizations. 

Work of planning and preparing is 
in the hands of William Harold Mar- 
tin, visual information specialist, who 
last month joined the Office staff. 


For Latin Americans 
ie Is gratifying to know that the 
publication Jnstructional Mate- 
rials in Latin American Industrial 
Schools has proved so useful to Latin 
Americans, even in English, that the 
Pan American Union has decided to 
publish it in Spanish and make it 
more useful still. The translation, 
Materiales de Ensenanza en las Es- 
cuelas de América Latina—Evalua- 
cion de sus Necesidades, became 
available during this past summer. 

That the booklet is in high demand 
owes to the fact that it explores a basic 
problem in the trade and industrial 
schools of Latin America—a shortage 
of textbooks, job sheets, and other 
teaching materials written in Span- 
ish—and makes practical recommen- 
dations on what to do about it. It 
is the report of a committee appointed 
specifically to study the problem and 
composed of representatives of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the Pan American Union, and the 
Office of Education. 

Members of the committee took 
their assignment right to the scene of 
the problem, the Latin American vo- 
cational schools, and on the premises 
conferred officials and 
other interested persons. Their re- 
port, originally published 3 years ago, 
was written principally by the two 
full-time members of the committee 
Fernando Romero of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and Lane C. Ash of the 
Office of Education, who also served 


with school 





as chairman. 


Teacher Recruitment 

YEAR ago the Elementary 
A Schools Section of the Office of 
Education published a brief telling 
what communities across the country 
are doing to recruit teachers. Now 
comes a companion piece, Education 


Brief No. 32, prepared by Paul E. 


Blackwood and other specialists jn 

elementary education, to survey re. 

cruitment efforts at the State level. 
Singled out for specific attention 


are activities in 35 States. In Vir. 
ginia the General Assembly makes 
scholarships available for teacher ed- 
ucation; in Kansas a long-term re. 
cruitment program, carried out by 
the State Department of Public In. 
struction and the State Teachers As. 
sociation, follows the promising stu- 
dent from high school to college; in 
North Dakota teachers who are Delta 
Kappa Gamma members work with 
their national recruitment committee 
to interest young people in teaching; 
and in California a series of recruit. 
ment clinics have been so effective 
that both lay and professional or- 
ganizations are asking for more. 

And so the list grows, through the 
21 pages of the report. Organization 
of the material is by type of activity: 
Programs of education, certification 
requirements, improved working con- 
ditions, et cetera. 

Single copies are available from 
the Publications Inquiry Unit of the 
Office of Education. 


School Life Regrets . . 

N THE May 1956 issue, in the ar- 
| ee “In the Right Direction,” 
School Life was in error on two 
counts, 

First, we represented the New York 
City Board of Education as reporting 
its school libraries to be communi- 
cations centers handling audiovisual 
as well as printed materials. The 
Board did not so report: in the NYC 
schools, librarians and audiovisual 
specialists are administratively inde- 
pendent. 

Second, we used a title that seemed 
to imply Office of Education approval 
of the practices discussed beneath it. 
The implication was unintentional: 
The Office essays to report school prac- 
tices without sitting in judgment. 

To the New York City Board of 
Education in particular and to all 
our readers in general, our earnest 


apologies. 


SCHOOL LIFE, November 1956 
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Percent change from 1939—40 of (1) average salaries of instructional staff in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in cities of different size and (2) national per capita personal income—all in terms of dollars with 
1953-54 buying power laccording to Consumer Price Index)—in 1949-50 and 1953-54 
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, salary differential in that quarter is 
On the average, the smaller the city, 

the more it has moved toward raising 

its teachers’ salaries and closing the which the Office of Education now is 


Even in 1953-54—the latest year for narrowing. too. 





salary g betwee itse: ; . 
an. ee Ce ene reporting data—they were still well Charts and text are based on data 
below the big-city level. in “Statistics of City School Systems: 
Of course in the small city the Big-city salaries have contributed Staff, Pupils, and Finances, 1953-54,” 
chapter 3 of the Biennial Survey of 


salaries had nowhere to go but up: to the dwindling differentia by prac- Teall . . S 
} ’ . ' “e ; Education in the United States, 1952 
they have always been lower than _ tically standing still, a fact which, in =~, : : 

‘ aa ° ; 5 ‘ 54. The chapter is now in preparation, 
those in the large cities, as the follow- the face of a general decrease in the hy Lester B. Herlihy, specialist in edu- 


ing averages for instructional staff purchasing power of the dollar since cational statistics. 





Effective 
Teaching 


by TELEVISION 


“Some things 
we have learned” 


This list of do’s and dont’s for teachers “on camera” 
was worked out at a workshop held in Hagerstown, Wash- 
ington County, Md., from July 9 to August 17, 1956, in 
preparation for a 5-year television project that began 
this fall in the Washington County public school system. 
With financial assistance from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and with equipment contributed by 
the Nation’s leading electronics manufacturers, Wash- 
ington County is now embarked on what has been called 
“the Nation’s first large-scale closed-circuit television in- 
structional program throughout an entire public school 


system.” 








PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 


Teach the camera! 

Teach it as you would if it were that slow 
but earnest student in your class. Look it 
Show it proof in the 


squarely in the eye. 
Teach it! 


form of pictures, diagrams. 


Convince it! 


Don’t show the camera anything you’re 
not ready to explain immediately. 

First, tell what you are going to explain. 
Then present it visually. Then explain it. 
And, when you've finished talking about it, 
get it off camera promptly: don’t leave it 
in view to compete, for viewer attention, 
with what you're ready to present next. 


Don’t show too much at a time. 

On a poster or a blackboard, a paragraph 
may be easily readable; but on a 24-inch 
TV screen it’s illegible, confusing, and ir- 
ritating. In visual presentations it’s best 
to concentrate on a word or phrase or single 
object at a time, or on a group of clearly 
interrelated words or objects that, taken to- 
gether, have some central significance. Let 
them completely fill the TV screen. 


Don’t forget the importance of com- 
position. 

Remember that the whole of what we call 
composition in art is nothing more than the 
relating of the several elements of a visual 
experience to one another in such a way 
that their overall meaning is more readily 
discernible. In effect, a television screen 
permits us to put a frame around an area of 
experience to facilitate our exploration of it. 


Don’t show the viewer more than is 
necessary for illustrating precisely what 
it is you’re trying to tell him. - 

details dilute, desaturate 
Don’t show a full-figure 


Unnecessary 
viewer attention 
view of the teacher if a shoulder shot will 
do the job; don’t use a shoulder shot if a 
view of the teacher’s hands manipulating 


6 


something will tell the story. Television 
and, before it, the movies have learned that 
you can tell the story of an army in retreat 
with a single clip of several pairs of army- 
booted feet slogging haltingly, dispiritedly 
through the mud and debris of an aban- 
doned battlefield. 


Don’t use TV to communicate minutiae. 
Group all your fragments into a few major 
composites; and then fuse these composites 
into a single configuration of logic that 
connects what you established in yesterday’s 
lesson with what you'll teach tomorrow. 
Don’t merely show visuals; show their re- 
lationship to one another and to the central 
idea you're trying to communicate. 


Bear in mind TV’s capacity for select- 
ing and concentrating the focus of 
viewer attention. 

Concentrate on what’s immediately impor- 
tant; fill the screen with it; see that it 
totally and singly occupies viewer attention. 


Don’t overlook TV’s capacity for cap- 
turing, holding, and manipulating 
viewer attention, 

Get attention from the outset of your lesson. 
Hold eye-to-eye contact until you’re ready 
to “show the camera” something to illus- 
trate what you're explaining. Then, pAysi- 
cally transfer viewer attention to what 
you're showing. When you've finished 
showing the visual, be sure to transfer 
viewer attention back to yourself. Don’t, 
for a moment, permit the viewer to get 
away from you: in that critically important 
instant of transfer, viewer attention may 


attach itself to something of — greater 
momentary interest in the viewer's 





Ronap R. LowperMiLx, Office of Educa- 
tion radio-TV specialist, who is a consultant 
to the Washington County project, assisted 
in developing teaching techniques at the 
workshop. 





immediate vicinity and not get back to your 


presentation. 


VISUALS, TITLE CARDS, AND 
PICTURES 


Remember the importance of contrast. 
Don’t attempt to use low-contrast pictures: 
contrast range must be adequate for good 
definition. And stage your lesson with 
enough contrast to permit both teacher and 
visuals to stand out from the background, 
Don’t use black lettering on white 
cards. 

The white will cause “blooming” and loss 
of boundary sharpness. Instead, use black 
or dark blue letters on neutral gray, blue- 
gray, or grayed yellow cards. 


Before making hand-lettered title cards 
and captions, rule some guide lines in 
light red. 

The lines will help you do neater lettering; 
and, since the TV camera won’t see them, 
you won’t have to erase them. 


Don’t use visuals of various scale and 
size. 

Reduce everything to the same card size 
for convenience in handling on camera, and 
to the same scale for facilitating the viewer's 


comprehension. 


Don’t use circle graphs to express per- 
centage relationships. 

Vagaries of sweep-circuit performance in 
TV receivers too often distort circles, so 
that pictured angular magnitudes are no 


longer comparable. Instead, use stacked 


rectangles. 


Use manipulatable visuals wherever 
possible. 

Use things you can put together or take 
apart, or things you can build up, stage by 
stage, as you proceed from one step to an- 
other in your lesson. Take your viewers 
along with you on your adventure into rea- 
soning; don’t simply confront them with an 


already established conclusion. 
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A report on State school law: 





Special Education of Exceptional Children 


TT. report was prepared by the Laws and Legislation Branch of the Office of 


Education. 


It brings up to date and expands the information presented by 


Elise Martens in 1949 (State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children) and 
by Arthur S. Hill in 1953 (in an article that covers changes through 1952: “Extending 
Special Education Through State Legislation,"’ School Life, June 1953). 

The table on the next page hes ben compiled from provisions set forth in the 


State statutes of 1955. 


It has been checked for accuracy and local interpretation 


by the State departments of education (all but 11 have responded); to some extent, 
therefore, provisions no! explicitly set forth in the statutes but derived through 


interpretation by the States, are included. 


No attempt is made here to describe or evaluate the actual programs conducted 
by the States under these provisions, or to take into account restrictions imposed by 


appropriations for those programs. 


‘INCE 1952 the States have intensi- 
,_) fied their efforts to provide special 
education for exceptional children in 
the public schools: 

® Two States 
vada—have passed 
legislation that provides financial as- 
sistance to local programs for both 
physically and mentally handicapped 


Montana and Ne- 
comprehensive 


children. 

® Ten States that already had 
provided for financial assistance to 
programs for the physically handi- 
capped—Arkansas, Maine, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia—have extended legis- 
lation to include mentally retarded 
children. In six of these the provi- 
sions for the physically handicapped 
have been rewritten. 

® Ten—Connecticut, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, New York, Oklahoma, 


Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia—have extended 


their legislation to include severely 
mentally retarded but trainable chil- 
dren. 

These changes, together with others 
in recent years, are presented overleaf 
in a table that gives a summary of 
statutes in each of the 48 States as of 
the end of 1955. 

Every State now in some way pro- 
vides spe cial classes for the phy sically 
handicapped; and in all but 1 the 
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legislation covers a wide variety of 
handicaps. Of the 46 that make some 
type of provision for the mentally 
handicapped, 19 authorize classes for 
the severely handicapped. 

Most striking progress, however, is 
seen in the number of States—now 
44—that have authorized not only a 
comprehensive program of classes for 
both physically and mentally handi- 
capped children but also financial as- 
sistance in carrying these programs 
forward. True, much remains to be 
done in the way of perfecting these 
statutes, but the progress thus far 
should be heartening to all who are 
interested in improving the oppor- 
tunities for exceptional children. 


DEFINITIONS 


Not included in the table are the 
definitions of exceptional children 
used in the statutes. 

Most definitions—nearly all States 
have them—begin with a broad state- 
ment that includes all children who, 
because of a handicap, cannot be 
effectively educated in regular class- 
rooms. There generally follow sepa- 
rate definitions of physical and men- 
tal handicaps. Every State but one 
defines physical handicap broadly 
enough to include all physically 
handicapped children who require 
special instruction. 

In defining the mentally handi- 


capped, distinction is usually made 
“educable” and the 
In many definitions the 


between the 
“trainable.” 
line between the two is drawn on the 
basis of mental age determined by 
standard tests, although in 
legislation there is a tendency to de- 


recent 


termine educability on the basis of 
the child’s response to learning situ- 
ations and to his social environment. 


AGE LIMITS 


Also omitted from the table are the 
age limitations the laws provide. 

Most States, recognizing the need 
for early identification and admission 
of handicapped children, specify an 
early age or leave the minimum open; 
a few States extend the maximum be- 
yond the legal school age (generally 
21 years); some specify no limits 
at all. 

In summary, States set maximums 
and minimums as follows: 


Number of 


Physically handicapped: cnates 
Minimum: 
3 years- 8 
4 years. l 
5 years_- 4 
6 years or “school age” 15 
No minimum 13 
Maximum: 
16-20 years 7 
21 years_- 22 
25 years- ‘ l 
Extensions beyond 21 years per 
mitted: 2 for 3 years, 1 to age 
31, 1 to age 35- 4 
“School age”_-- 7 
Mentally handicapped: 
Minimum: 
3 years_- 6 
4 years- : l 
5 years 7 
6 years or “school age” 16 
No minimum 9 
Maximum: 
16-20 years 
21 years 21 
Extensions beyond 21 years per 
mitted: 1 for 3 years, 1 to 
| ai 2 
“School age”. 8 


One State authorizes “any person” 
who is physically or mentally handi- 


continued on page 10 
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STATE 


Alabama.... 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas. . 
California. . 
Colorado... 
Connecticut. . 


Delaware..... 
Florida ‘..... 
Georgia ‘.... 
Idaho *..... 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 


Cee 
Kansas ‘.... 


Kentucky °.... 
Louisiana. ... 
ee 
Maryland. . 


Massachusetts. . . 
Michigan....... 
Minnesota... . 
Mississippi. ... 
Missouri.... 
Montana....... 


Nebraska... 


i. ee ere 
New Hampshire... 


New Jersey..... 


New Mexico.... 


New York .... 


Se 


Oklahoma...... ; 


Oregon....... 
Pennsylvania * 


Rhode Island.... 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota..... 
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Legal Provisions in the 48 States for Special Educatigko 


COVERAGE AND REIMBURSEMENT PROVISIONS 


PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Manda- Reim- 
tory burse- 
or per- ment ? 
missive ! 
PO idles B1 
. M* A3 
. M* A3 
* A3 
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p*** D 
p* D 
. M* B2 
M** BQ 
p** E 
D 
Pp D 
+ D 
p* B2 
iad C1 


MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


EDUCABLE TRAINABLE 
Manda-) Reim- | Manda-) Reim- 
tory burse- | tory burse- 
or per- | ment ?| or per- | ment ? 
missive ! missive! 
p* 
M*** A3 
M* A2 p** A3 
p* A3 
pre B1 prx* B1 
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M** BQ 
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p* Al - 
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M* D M* D 
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p* Al 
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M*** D 
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M** B2 
pr+ 
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Pp*** D pr+e D 
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p*** D p++ D 
p* B2 M** B2 
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1 Permissive legislation states that local districts 


may provide 


v 


services 


for 


exceptional 


Significance of aster- 


children; 
mandatory legislation requires establishment of serv- 
ices under certain conditions 


isks 


*Reported in 1949, * 


MALAD.- 

USTED AND 

ELINQUENT 
Manda-| Reim- 

tory burse- 
or per- | ment ? 
missive! 
pr C1 
M* B2 
p* A3- 
pee BB 
per B3 
pr A3 
M* A3* 
pe A 
M** D 
p** D 
Pp*** 
pees DS 
prs D 
p*** D 

B2 


p** 


in 1952, ***since 1952. 


2 Types of reimbursement: A, excess-cost formulas 


(Al, total excess; A2, percent of excess; A3, excess 
limited to a certain amount per pupil); B, prescribed 
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allotments (B81, per pupil; B2, per class unit; B.MPState « 
for additional teachers); C, cost of maintaining spec? ® Pre 
classes (CI, total; C2, only a percent of the cost; ? ‘La 
administrative allotments; E, classes provided by ™ 5 St 
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Only for trainable mentally handicapped 
Only in the area of speech correction 


* Mandatory for crippled children only 
* Not required if teacher has special training 


for State aid to districts 


*“ Law includes gifted children 


* Statute provides only 


y 


0 


, 
nume 


I 





continued from page 7 


capped to attend special-education 
classes. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


All but two States provide for fi- 
nancial assistance in carrying out the 
programs. 

In view of the necessity for small 
classes, special teachers, special equip- 
ment, and special transportation, it 
is not surprising that many arrange- 
ments for State aid involve the State’s 
assuming “excess costs’—costs per 
child, or per class, in excess of what 
is spent for regular pupils. Other ar- 
rangements involve allotments per pu- 
pil or per class, or for additional 
teachers. A number of States provide 
for unspecified allotments, adminis- 
tratively determined. Two States pay 
the total costs of special classes. 
Many States give additional funds for 
special transportation, for tuition to 
classes held in another district, and 
or for boarding children away from 
their home districts. 


LESS MANDATORY LEGISLATION 

There is apparently a trend away 
from mandatory legislation, that is, 
away from legislation requiring a 
school district to establish special 
classes under certain conditions (such 
as application for such classes by 
parents of a certain number of excep- 
tional children of a particular type). 
Since 1949 most of the legislation has 
been permissive, leaving the decision 
to the local school district. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Of the other major features of State 
programs, most are explicit in the 
statutes, but some are administrative 
practices that, though not explicitly 
set forth, are permitted by the statutes. 

Although content of the laws varies 
widely from State to State, certain 
patterns emerge: 

@ 41 States provide for hospital 
and/or home instruction. 

® 36 States provide for transpor- 
tation to spec ial schools outside the 
district; many give special aid for 
such transportation. 

© Most States have special require- 








Growth of State Legislation to Provide 
Educational Services to Exceptional Children 


Provisions in Legislative Acts 
Some type of special education has been au- 
thorized, with or without financial assistance. . 
Reimbursement from State funds has been au- 
thorized for 1 or more types of program...... 
Comprehensive legislation has been passed that 
refers to both physically and mentally handi- 
capped children and provides State aid for 
STORING FOF DOIN 6 60s ccs ccc csccoscesees 
Reimbursement has been provided to local dis- 
tricts for programs serving mentally retarded 
SEAS AID PSE EER ICR Sel OLDS AEE re ae 
Special education and State assistance have been 
extended to programs for severely mentally 
SAR MID soc 6.5.6 od ose cacsud bese ince 
Special education and State assistance have been 
extended to programs for maladjusted and 
GE IIo 555 0 oss cecescp ones 


Number of States in— 


June June December 
1949 1952 1955 
42 46 48 
34 44 46 
22 31 44 
21 32 43 
5 y 19 
4 8 14 


ments for teachers of handicapped 
children. 

® Many States are authorizing 
training programs and scholarships 
for teachers of exceptional children. 


® Nearly every State provides that 
its State department of education or 
a special board or agency at the State 
level shall supervise and approve 
special-education programs. 


Legislative Provisions for State Assistance to Local Special- 


Education Programs 


Number of States Using Formula 





1952 
Physi- Men- Physi- Men- 
cally tally cally tally 
handi- handi- handi- handi- 
Type of Formula capped capped capped capped 
Excess-cost formulas: * 
I IE IN soo Wek s'0s o's 9010.90 4 4 3 3 
Stipulated percent of excess cost...... 1 1 1 2 
Excess cost limited to stated amount per 
(" eeiebeenaenape tacit a aR t 19 12 14 11 
Prescribed allotments: 
ES AEE ener eee 2 1 5 4 
Per class unit according to a formula... 5 % 9. 11 
For additional teachers.............. 2 1 3 3 
Combination of all three. ........... 0 cee S orees 
Cost of maintaining special classes pro- 
vided: 
pS ee ORO OO 2 1 2 2 
Stipulated percent of total cost....... 2 O ovicke  cxmahed 
Administrative allotments, no specified 
I Roar ek fig a ta 619% ios eles ale ase 6 1 7 7 
Total number of States................ 43 32 **45 *43 


*Upper limits set on excess costs per pupil have ranged as follows: Physically 


handicapped, $100—$400 in 1952 and $200-—$500 in 


capped, $100—$300 in both 1952 and 1955. 


1955; mentally handi- 
Average limit for physically handi- 


capped was $290 in 1952 and $322 in 1955; for mentally handicapped, $160 


in 1952 and $200 in 1955. 


**In addition to these, there is 1 State that provides the classes. 
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Two of the U. S. participants report to Office of Education Staff 


NE morning in early October, 
() dfice of Education staff gathered 
to hear a report from their two col- 
leagues who had been on the United 
States team to the 19th International 
Conference on Public Education at 
Geneva, jointly sponsored by UNEsco 
and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

This year the United States sent 
four delegates: Finis E. Engleman 
(chairman), Connecticut’s State com- 
missioner of education at the time of 
the conference (July 9-17) but now 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators; 
Gerald B. Leighbody, associate super- 
intendent, division of instructional 
services, Buffalo, N. Y.; and the two 
members of the Office staff—Kenneth 
E. Brown, specialist for mathematics, 
and Fredrika M. Tandler, specialist in 
international educational relations. 

What Drs. Brown and Tandler told 
is a story of 74 nations taking an in- 
tense interest in educational progress. 
Although the conference this year con- 
centrated on two topics—school in- 
spection (to us, supervision) and the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools partic ipants widened their 
attention to take in almost every edu- 
cational problem there is when they 
came to the third part of the agenda: 
The progress that each country had 
made in education during the year just 
past. 


I 


Each Country Is Questioned 

This year, contrary to past prac- 
tice, the progress reports of the vari- 
read to the 
Instead, to 


ous countries were not 
conference in assembly. 
save the time that grows more pre- 
cious every year as the attendance in- 
creases, delegates were expected to 
read the reports by themselves before 
the sessions began; for that purpose 
they found copies of all 74 awaiting 
them when they arrived, some of them 
(the 


rt, written by Office 


written in 2 or 3 languages 


United States r pt 


Number 2 


Folume 39. 


of Education staff, was submitted in 
English and French, both under the 
same cover). Then, at the session 
assigned to him, the chairman of each 
country’s delegation rose before the 
entire assembly and submitted to 
questions from the floor. 

Dr. Engleman, who replied for the 
United States, got high praise from 
his fellow delegates. They felt that 
his candor had been disarming, and 
that the directness and honesty of his 
answers had encouraged confidence in 
countries that seek example and guid- 
ance in the United States for solving 
many of their educational problems. 

United States troubles over integra- 
tion in the schools have been well 
advertised abroad: that fact was pat- 
ent in the preponderance of questions 
on the subject directed to Dr. Engle- 
man. But other 
loomed large among the delegates: 
How bad was our teacher shortage, 


questions, too, 


and what were we doing about it? 
How would we meet our growing col- 
lege enrollments? What 
the effects of the White House Con- 
ference? 
of everything that was said were avail- 
able by earphone to everyone, in the 
four languages of the conference— 
English, French, Spanish, and Rus- 


Simultaneous translations 


sian. 


Teaching of Mathematics 


Dr. Brown, in his review of the 
reports on the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools, made 
several summarizations: 

® Most countries are trying to 
make mathematics more meaningful 
to students, to teach its significance in 
everyone's life. 

® Nearly everywhere students are 
being required to take more science, 


more mathematics. Two-thirds of the 


‘countries say they are requiring math- 


ematics throughout the secondary 
schools: but, as Dr. Brown pointed 
out, not all of them mean every day, 


or even every other day. 


had been. 


@ One-half of the countries report 
that they have rewritten their mathe- 
matics curriculums. 

® One-half of the 
their patterns of instruction from a 
central office. And one-half have their 
textbooks selected by such an office. 

® Three-fourths of the countries 
require some specialized training for 
though 


countries get 


their mathematics teachers, 
some remarked that it was only a little. 

® Outside the United States, very 
few countries provide in-service train 
ing for teachers. 

® As for being short of mathe- 
matics teachers, almost every country 
except the USSR says it is. Most 
countries blame their shortage not 
on any lack of prestige for the teach- 
ing profession but on an extreme need 
for scientists and engineers in an in- 


creasingly technological age. 


Recommendations of the Conference 
Committees were appointed at the 
outset for each of the two main topics 
of the conference and each was as- 
signed a rapporteur: Dr. Engleman 
for inspection; M. Servais of Belgium 
for the teaching of 
When each committee had worked out 
its recommendations, the rapporteur 


mathematics. 


presented them to the entire conler 
ence for consideration. Points on 
which the committee had agreed were 
usually accepted quickly; points to 
which some member objected were 
discussed by the delegates as a body 
and submitted to a vote to determine 
the will of the conference. 

Among the main recommendations 


on inspection were these: 


1. Where the 


and 


both 


administrator, he 


inspector Is 
counselor 
should be relieved of the more rou 
tine official tasks and be given secre 
tarial assistance. 

2. The inspector should supervise 
the application of official instructions 
and transmit the teachers’ wishes to 
the higher authorities. 


continued on page 15 





7 AS AMENDED” 


Public Laws 815 and 874 again undergo some changes 


HEN the 84th Congress, 2d Session, 
Brien Public Laws 815 and 874 
to June 30, 1958 (in P. L. 949, approved 
Aug. 3, 1956), it also made a number of 


changes in the 
What those changes are is reported here 


provisions of those laws. 


in brie a 


PUBLIC LAW 815 
(For help in building schools) 


To ease the way of both reporter and 
reader, we identify first certain parts of 
P. L. 815 that figure frequently in the 
which it will be convenient 
to refer by number: Title Il]; Subsections 
(a) (1), (a) (2), and (a) (3) in Section 305 
of Title III]; and Title IV. 


Tite IIT is that major part of the law which 


changes and to 


provides for school construction assistance 


in areas with substantial increases in “‘fed- 


erally connected” school children. 


Section 305, Tire III, which sets the limi 
tations on total payments to any one local 
school district .under this section, describes 
3 groups of federally connected children 
whom an agency, under certain circum- 
stances, may count to establish its eligi- 


bility: In Subsection 305(a) (1), children 
who live on Federal property (situated 
wholly or partly in the same State as the 
district or within commuting distance of 
the district) with parents who work on 
Federal property; in Subsection 305(a) (2), 
children who either live on Federal 


property or have parents working on Federal 
property; and, in Subsection 305(a) (3), 


children whose attendance in the district 
schools results directly from activities that 
the U. S. Government is carrying on in the 
irea, either directly or through a contractor. 
Tite IV was added to P. L. 815 in August 
1953 to authorize construction of school 
facilities for children living on tax-exempt 


Indian lands. 


Flight Training Schools Included 
Berore Cuance By P. L. 949: The defi- 
property” for the pur- 
poses of P. L. 815 did not include flight 
training schools of the type described in 
the next paragraph. 
Now: The term 
been extended to include 


“Federal property” has 
flight training 
schools at airports owned by a State or 


by a political subdivision of a State if those 


12 


schools provide training for members of 
the Air Force under contract with the 
Department of the Air Force. Therefore a 
district now may count under 305(a) (1) or 
305 (a) (2) the children of persons who live 
and/or are employed on the premises of 
such schools in connection with the flight 
training program. (Title III, Subsection 


210(1).) 


Date for Counting Facilities 

Berore CHANGE: The cut-off date that 
the Commissioner set for filing applications 
under Title III was also the date to be used 
in taking stock of facilities already built or 
under contract in the applicant district. 
More specifically: One method of deter- 
mining the number of children who, without 
Federal assistance, would be without facili- 
ties by the time the law was scheduled to 
expire, was to measure the facilities that, 
on the cut-off date, were already built or 
under contract to be built. 

Now: Instead of the cut-off date itself, 
the date on which the Commissioner sets 
the cut-off date will be used as the basis for 
“available school facilities” in 
(Title IL. subsection 


determining 
the applicant district. 
304(a).) 


For “Armed-Forces Children” 


Berore CHANGE: A school district could 
count for eligibility purposes under Sub- 
section 305(a)(2) the children of parents 
who migrated into a school district on mili- 
tary orders and lived in a taxable home and 


But, 


if the parent was transferred to a distant 


were employed on Federal property. 


base and the family remained behind, the 
district could no longer count his child as 
federally connected. 

Now: A district may continue to count 
such a child for as long as the child remains 
in school membership and the parent is on 
active duty with the Armed Forces. (Title 
Ill, Subsection 3(a) (2).) 


90-Day Limit on Presidential Finding 
Berore CHANGE: No time was specified 
for the completion of a Presidential finding 
of the extent of an area’s involvement in 
Government defense activities. Among the 
requirements that a district must meet to 
be eligible for aid under Subsection 305 
(a) (3) is that it be situated entirely or 
partly within an area that the President has 


declared eligible—eligible because in it the 


7 NDER Public Laws 815 and 
l 874, passed in September 
1950, the Federal Government 
thus far has appropriated more 
than $1 billion to help local dis- 
tricts build and operate schools. 
The recipient districts are those 
which have felt the impact of 
Federal activity in their vicini- 
ties—felt it in the form of re- 
duced taxes or increased schoo] 
attendance or both. 





construction, reactivation, or expansion of 
defense plants or military installations has 
brought in so many defense workers or 1 
tary personnel that local school facilities 
not able to absorb the increased number 
of children. Before P. L. 949, theref 
applicant districts had to await indefinitely 
the President’s finding of eligibility. 
Now: To expedite things, the law pro 
vides that if the Presidential finding is not 
completed within 90 days after the school 
district makes application, the finding will 
be presumed to be affirmative—that is, that 
the area has been found eligible. (Titl 


III, Subsection 305(a) (3).) 


Sale of Federal Housing 

Berore CHANGE: Federally connect: 
children who lived in Federal housing proj 
ects that were sold or transferred during 
the eligibility period (1954-56) were 
counted in the base year (June 1954) but 
Thus 


q 


not in the terminal year (June 1956). 
such sales and transfers actually decreas 
children eligible to b 


the number of 
counted. 

Now: Federally connected children liv- 
ing on any housing property that is sold 
or transferred by the United States before 
June 30. 1958, will not be counted as fe | 
erally connected in the base period (June 
1956). (Title IIT, Subsection 305(c).) 


Allowance for Normal Increase 
that dis 
assistance would 


CHance: To assure 
Federal 
themselves absorb the cost of normal in 


creases in attendance, the law specified 10 


BEFORE 
tricts receiving 


percent as the normal rate of increase in the 
attendance of “non-Federal children” in a 
2-year period; if a district had less than 
that, the difference was taken out of the 
count of its federally connected children 
Thus, if a district’s membership of non- 
Federal children in June 1954 was less than 
110 percent of its average daily membership 
of such children in 1951-52, the amount of 
the difference was deducted from the total 
number of children for whom the district 
otherwise would have been eligible under 
Section 305. 

Now: The percentage of deduction for 
increases in non-Federal children has been 
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In other words, if the esti- 
mated membership of non-Federal children 
in June 1958 is less than 107 percent of the 
average daily membership of such children 
in 1955-56, the amount of the difference will 
be deducted from the increase of Federal 


hanged to 7. 


(Title II, 


hildren during that period. 
Subsection 305 (d).) 


Advance Approval 
BerorE CHAncE: The 

could not approve an application under 

Title III in advance of the cut-off date. 


Commissioner 


Now: The Commissioner may approve 
any application under Title III at any time 
after it is filed and before any priorities 
have been established, if he determines that 
(1) the need of the local educational agency 
is so great that, if priorities must eventually 
be established, the agency in all likelihood 
will still qualify to receive payments, and 
(2) much of the increase in federally con- 
nected children is in children who will reside 
in housing newly constructed on Federal 


property. (Title III, Subsection 306(b).) 





More Money for Title IV 

Berore CHANGE: Authorization for ap- 
propriations for Title IV was limited to $20 
million. 

Now: An appropriation not to exceed 
$40 million has been authorized for the 
period ending June 30, 1958. (Title IV, 
Subsection 401 (b).) 


PUBLIC LAW 874 

(For help in operating schools) 
Certain parts of ts ae 4, too, are fre- 
quently referred to in the changes—Section 
3 and Subsection 4(a), in particular, under 
which more than 90 percent of the funds 

under the law were expended last year: 
SecTION 3 provides for aid to a school dis- 
trict on behalf of children whose parents 
live or are employed on Federal property 
situated wholly or partly in the same State 
as the district or within commuting distance 
of the district. For the purpose of com- 
puting a district’s entitlements, the section 
defines two groups of children: In subsec- 
tion 3(a), children of persons who reside 





AND work on Federal property; and, in 
3(b), children of persons who reside OR 
work on Federal property. 

SUBSECTION 4(a) provides for aid on behalf 
of children whose sudden arrival in a dis 
trict in substantial numbers is the direct 
result of activities of the United States Gov 
ernment carried on in the area either di 
rectly or through a contractor. 


Current Year Attendance 

Berore CuHance: The amount of Federal 
money a district was entitled to in any one 
year for children under Section 3 was com 
puted on the basis of the average daily at 
tendance in the preceding year. 

Now: The amount is computed on the 
basis of attendance in the current year. 
Thus the law reverts to a provision that was 
in effect during the first 4 years of the 


program. (Section 3.) 


For “Armed-Forces Children” 

Berore CHaAnce: If a member of the 
Armed Forces who had migrated into or 
near a school district to be employed on 


* * * A WEEK OF DEDICATION * * * 


pager 11-17 this year will be the 36th annual American Education Week. 


In an officiol proclama- 


tion, President Eisenhower has asked the people of the United States to join in observance of the Week 
and has urged the “‘fullest possible participation": 


WHEREAS since the founding of our Nation, our citizens have zealously worked and 
sacrificed to provide schools and colleges tor the education of our children, our youths, and our 


adults; and 


WHEREAS the White House Conference on Education held in 1955, with delegates from 
all the States and Territories, representing millions of citizens of all races, faiths, and walks of 
life, reemphasized the needs of the Nation for more and better schools and colleges to the end 
that our people through improved education may make a greater contribution to the progress 
and future welfare of America, and to the peace and well-being of the world; and 


WHEREAS the setting aside of a special education week each year provides a fitting op- 
portunity for parents and educators and the public generally to visit schools and educational 
institutions, to express their appreciation of the work of our teachers and school officials, and 
to exchange views upon educational problems and progress: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the period from November 11 to November 17, 1956, as American 
Education Week; and | urge the fullest possible participation in the observance of that week 


by the people throughout the United States. 


This week of dedication to education and to the 


efforts and achievements of teachers, school and college administrators, and others in this 
important area of public service is especially significant during this first year of appraisal, in 
terms of local community needs and required action, of the recommendations made by the 


White House Conference on Education. 


America strong. 


Let us all stress the need for good schools to keep 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this fifth day of September in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of the United States of America the one 


hundred and eighty-first. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


(but who lived in a tax- 
able home) transferred 
to duty out of the area and left his family 
behind in the district, the district could no 


Federal property 
was subsequently 


longer count his child under Subsection 
3 (b). 
Now: A district may continue to count 


such a child as living with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property, and may do 
child remains in school 
attendance and the parent is on active 


r 
Armed Forces. (Subsection 


is the 


so as long 


duty with the 


3(b).) 


3-Percent Absorption Cancelled 


The law said that a 
assistance in 


CHANGE: 
applying for 


BEFORE 
local agency 
operating schools for “federally connected” 
children under Section 3 would have to ab- 
sorb, without any Federal payment, as many 
of those children as would equal 3 percent 
of its non-Federal attendance in the pre- 
This requirement, however, 
was never applied: though originally 
scheduled to take effect in 1954-55, it was 
every year postponed by the Congress. 

Now: The been re- 
moved from the For the 
next 2 years an eligible district may receive 
payment for all its 3(a) and 3(b) children 
if each group numbers at least 10 and 
equals at least 3 percent of all its resident 
pupils in average daily attendance (an ex- 
ception: to be eligible, local agencies that 
in 1938-39 had an average daily attendance 
of more than 35,000 must find at least 6 
pupils “federally 
S. Commissioner of Edu- 


ceding year. 


requirement has 
law completely. 


percent of their con- 
nected.”) The U. 
cation may waive the 3-percent requirement 
if in his judgment local conditions make 
the requirement inequitable; but the law 
for his waiving the 
requirement. 


makes no 
“at-least-10” 
3(c) (1)-(4).) 


provision 
(Subsections 


A Third Alternative Rate 


Berore CuanceE: A district’s entitlement 
per pupil under Section 3 could be deter- 
mined in one of two ways: Either by com- 
puting the average contribution rate in 
comparable school districts within the State 
or by using as a minimum local contribution 
rate an amount that equaled one-half of 
the State’s per capita cost for all pupils in 
average daily attendance during the second 


preceding fiscal year. 


Now: To these alternatives has been 
added a third—a national average mini- 
mum. The aggregate gross entitlements for 


the Nation under Section 3 for the second 
preceding year is divided by the average 
daily attendance of pupils used in comput- 
entitlements (in computations 
all of the 3(a) children 

b) children are 
the local contribution 
this new national rate 


ing those 
under Section 
and one-half of the 3( 
counted). However, 
rate determined by 

may not exceed.-for applicants in a given 
average expenditure per 


State the State 








pu] il in the second pret eding year. (Sub- 


section 3(d).) 


For Reasonable Expectation 

Now: If the Commissioner judges that 
a district has had reason to expect its 
school attendance to be increased by Sec- 
tion 3 children and, on the basis of that 
expectation, has made preparation to edu- 
cate those children, the district still will 
receive payment for those children it rea- 
sonably but vainly expected—less any sav- 
ings in cost it was able to make (or could 
reasonably. be expected to make) after it 
discovered that there would be no Federal 
increase after all. (Subsection 3 (f).) 


Count of 4(a) Pupils Restricted 

Berore CHance: A district could sub- 
mit a claim under Subsection 4(a) for 
children whom it would count under Section 
3 in the next fiscal year. 

Now: Because entitlements under Sec- 
tion 3 are based on the current year’s at- 
tendance, such claims under Subsection 
4(a) are eliminated. In the next 2 years 
a district may count as 4(a) pupils only 
these: Pupils whose parents have come into 
the area as a result of Federal contract 
activities but who do not reside or work on 
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Conventions in November 





pupils who can 


property; and 
qualify under either Section 3 or Subsec. 
tion 4(a) but who are too few in number 
to meet the eligibility requirements of Se 
(Subsection 4(c).) 


Federal 


tion 3. 


Sale of Federal Housing 

BerorE CHANGE: Pupils who lived 
federally owned housing projects 
counted for entitlement purposes only as 
long as the projects were federally owned 

Now: Even though the United States 
sells or transfers one of its housing pro; 
erties, pupils living there may continue to 
be counted for 1 year beyond the end of 
the fiscal year in which the sale or transfer 
was made. (Subsection 9(1).) 
Flight Training Schools Included 

Now: As they have in P. L. 815, flicht 
training schools at airports owned by States 
or by political subdivisions of States have 
been included in the definition of “Federal 
property” if those schools provide training 
for members of the Air Force under con- 
tract with the Department of the Air Force. 
Therefore children who live on the premises 
of such schools, or have a parent employed 
on the premises in connection with the 
flight training program, may be counted 


under Section 3. (Subsection 9(1).) 
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Among the national and regional educational organizations 
holding annual conventions in November 1956 are those listed 


here. 


Time and place have been gleaned from questionnaires 


that the organizations have returned to the Office of Education 


for use in 


preparing an annual directory 


of education 


associations 


NATIONAL 


ApuLt EpucaTION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
USA, Nov. 10-12, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Councit oF Cuter STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Nov. 16-19, Sheraton Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


EpucATIONAL Recorps Bureau, Nov. 1-2, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
Nov. 23-24, College of St. Francis, Joliet, 


Ill. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC SCHOOL 
Aputt Epucarors, Nov. 7-9, Atlantic City, 
N. J 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EpUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION (Northwest Region), dates not speci- 
fied, Portland, Oreg. 





SCHOOL LIFE subscription siank 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 year. 


Name ————......___. 


Address 


I enclose $1.00. 


a 














SCHOOL LIFE, November 1956 








NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Nov. 14-16, Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. (38th Annual Meeting 
of the Bishops of the United States) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIEs, 
Nov. 22-24, Cleveland, Ohio 


GroLocy Treacuers, Oct. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
Hotel, Minneapolis, 


31-Nov. 2, Nicollet 
Minn. 


NATIONAL CounciL oF GEOGRAPHY TEACH- 
ers. Nov. 23-24, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
city, N. J. 
REGIONAL 

Junior Cottece Councm. oF THE MIDDLE 
AtLantic States, Nov. 23-24, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Mipp_e States Scrence TEACHERS Associa- 


rion, Nov. 24, Atlantic City, N. J 


WesTeRN CoLiece AssociaTIon, Nov. 8-9, 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento, Calif. 


Mipp_e States AssOcIATION OF COLLEGES 
aND SECONDARY ScHoots, Nov. 23-25, At- 


lantic City, N. J. 


GENEVA REPORT 
continued from page 11 

3. The inspector should take every 
care to respect the teacher’s intellec- 
tual freedom and initiative and take 
account of suggestions made to him 
by teachers and teachers’ associations. 

4. If an inspector is required to 
make any kind of direct assessment 
of a teacher’s work, the teacher should 
be guaranteed the right to appeal the 
inspector's judgment. 

On the teaching of mathematics in 
secondary schools, these were some 
of the chief recommendations: 

1. More must be done to attract 
qualified teachers. 

2. Examinations in mathematics 
should call for skill instead of mere 
memorization. 

3. Mathematics is an invaluable in- 
tellectual discipline, and for the best 
results teachers should encourage 
their pupils to discover mathematical 
principles and relations for them- 
selves. 

4, Governments, Unesco, IBE, and 
other organizations should promote 
the international exchange of ideas, 
works, and research on mathematics 


teaching. 
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STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 





FEDERAL funds administered by the Office of Education as grants-in-aid to the States 

and Territories are for three educational purposes: To help maintain land-grant colleges 
and universities, (2) to help support vocational education of less-than-college grade, and 
(3) to help construct and operate schools in districts eHected by Federal activities (under 


P. L. 815 and P. L. 874). 
1955-56 for these purposes is shown here: 


Land-grant Vocational School con- 


State or Territory colleges 


education 


struction 


(P. L. 815) 


What each State and Territory received during the school year 


School 
operation 


(P. L. 874) 











Total.................| $5,051,500 |$33,199,226 |' $89,176,815 2? $81,206,209 
PE isicivecvaaekerees 100,541 898 437 2,424,208 1,018,378 
eee 77,477 180,844 1,494,698 906,087 
rere 89,048 657,340 1,190,397 638,774 
Ee eee 175,599 1,620,978 | 14,817,260 14,344,733 
Ee hn cciecneisetetw 83,218 284,221 2,031,178 2,153,052 
Ci acschaies sieaanaa 90,023 315,367 1,413,804 1,196,544 
SS eee 73,173 165,000 92,098 42,990 
Ne ee Prete ee ST Aicwht det aeete decade ainns 
a RS daa 97,644 514,850 2,098,100 1,762,973 
Deh dass awwansac% ee 104,360 964,335 2,994,183 1,664,677 
SS Saintes asniaiter a dette 75,872 187,580 304,253 442,261 
Bs ccc sawaiatisuns 156,905 1,460,900 | 1,081,100 1,988,390 
_ ne eee ae 109,245 871,495 720,916 752,090 
eee 96,146 741,157 92,793 245,174 
EES a ere ee eee 89,006 484,204 1,349,928 3,366,625 
Ee er ree 99,375 911,771 363,039 748,433 
vice snian x aideb eran 96,769 652,621 92,936 381,103 
eee 79,115 189,789 329,948 634,104 
7 ree 93,372 397,919 | 6,256,533 3,381,080 
Massachusetts.............. 116,789 637,684 177,806 1,264,093 
ne i6si6issseeesenes 143330 _1,1 81 890- 495 638,944 
Se ee 99,751 446 634, 1 
a TT Te ree 91,735 826,110 137,195 430,150 
LS Serer rare 109,448 929,047 1,981,037 1,163,935 
EAE SESE ee 75,896 189,168 1,019,371 248 442 
I aca wivic ov sw he ew ics 83,222 379,037 531,019 961,527 
Sen eer 71,597 141,440 827,537 608,340 
New Hampshire............. 75,319 160,088 135,199 407,237 
ince nwo vee e'nd as 118,233 643,742 508,546 1,419,670 
POO MOOD cn csvccscccccsns 76,795 189,715 4,569,489 1,430,141 
ced aia. grate mone Wwe 217,934 2,070,072 1,257,018 1,172,451 
North Carolina.............. 110,518 1,288,053 681,809 503,824 
oe Peres 76,181 256,940 27,691 193,070 
_ ERS AR a RES 149,269 1,477,593 2,788,373 3,129,925 
I is ian 4d dvd-wmleeee's 92,278 582,057 4,394,929 3,146,612 
is isin sivaivicics anigoaiwes 85,176 344,590 116,378 632,474 
PN oc 6sicccacveece 174,720 1,807,730 185,714 1,308,953 
rere re 77,899 126,458 323,508 785,760 
ee eee 91,118 656,029 592,384 854,692 
ee 76,511 253,114 587,185 828,144 
SS eee er ee 102,835 958,503 1,075,163 1,062,398 
Se eee 146,921 1,671,308 5,913,353 5,222, 642 
ES ae ee 76,871 172,225 1,157,385 746,008 
| Een eee 73,768 SET lesecdewenens 41,415 
dys oka nie ace a pea 103,104 857,026 8,410,911 7,021,723 
eee 93,731 474,773 3,265,362 4,103,691 
West Viginia eee se twathees 90,006 546,818 91,505 79,851 
ER eee 104,260 819,313 157,772 338,915 
RidaniiScsicsd cdewen 72,898 159,443 287,586 264,386 
EE Se) ee oe 71,283 43,378 741,162 3,162,390 
OS er ree 74,986 166,202 2,031,670 1,247,906 
SE ee eee 50,000 618,907 3 ee ae 

PEM Ce dccecankactdcaanens eed 





WE Sek addintéscheeliisedaccsees 


1 Does not include $7,525,000 paid directly to the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


2 Does not include $4,266,615.42 paid directly to other Federc!l agencies—the Air Force; the Departments 


of Army, Commerce, Interior, ana Navy; and the Veterans Administration. 





UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVoip 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, §300 
(GPO) 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


FOR SALE 

(Order from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL—A HANDBOOK FOR 
ScHOOLS, prepared by Civil Defense Education Project. 
1956. 65 cents. 


88 pages. 
PuptL TRANSPORTATION RESPONSIBILITIES AND SERVICES OF 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EpucaTIon, by E. Glenn Feather- 
ston and Robert F. Will. 1956. 35 cents. 


(Misc. No. 27.) 


39 pages. 


INSURANCE—EXPERIENCES AT STATE 
1956. 61 


SclwooL PROPERTY 
LeveL, by N. E. Viles. 
(Bul. 1956, No. 7. 


pages. 25 cents. 


THE SeEcoNDARY SCHOOL PLANT—AN APPROACH FOR 
PLANNING FUNCTIONAL FacixitiEs, by James L. Taylor. 
1956. (Spec. Pub. No. 5.) 


60 pages. 45 cents. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS IN UNITED STATES 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, JANUARY 1, 1952, TO DEcEM- 
BER 31, 1955: A Report sy THE USA Unper ECOSOC 
(XIV). by Fredrika Tandler. 1956. 
(Bul. 1956, No. 8.) 


RESOLUTION 446 
40 pages. 25 cents. 
TELEVISION IN OuR ScHoots, by Franklin Dunham and 
Ronald R. Lowdermilk. Revised 1956. 38 pages. 20 
(Bul. 1952, No. 16.) 


cents. 
FREE 
(Request single copies from Publications Inquiry Unit, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 

AVIATION EDUCATION IN JUNIOR HicH ScHoo_ts—A BIBLI- 
ocrAPHY, by Willis C. Brown. Revised September 1956. 
{ Cir. No. 435. ) 

BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS RELATED TO ELEMENTARY 
EpucaTIoNn, a list of Office of Education publications avail- 


4 pages. 


August 


able from the Superintendent of Documents. 
1956. Spages. (Sel. Ref. No. 2.) 


THE CorE In SECONDARY SCHOOLS—A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
prepared by Grace S. Wright. Second Revision, Septem- 


ber 1956. 16 pages. (Cir. No. 323.) 


THE Core PROGRAM IN THE JuNIOR HicgH ScHooLt—A 
BisLIOGRAPHY, prepared by Grace S. Wright. Revised 
May 1956. 10 pages. (Cir. No. 428.) 


ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MaNnPpowEeR—ORGANIZED 
Errorts TO Improve Its SuppLy AND UTILizaTion, by 
Henry H. Armsby. August 1956. 48 pages. (Cir. No. 
83.) 

MEASUREMENT INDEX, by David Segel. Revised, August 
1956. 25 pages. (Cir. No. 388.) 

NONDEGREE HoME Economics OFFERINGS IN HIGHER IN- 
STITUTIONS, 1955-56, prepared by Virginia Thomas. Sep- 


tember 1956. 24 pages. (Misc. 3380, Rev. 1956.) 


Pupit Activities IN Junior Hich ScHoots—A BiBu- 
ocraPHY, by Willis C. Brown and Ellsworth Tompkins. 
(Cir. No. 427.) 


o 
© pages. 


Revised September 1956. 


REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE, prepared by Marjorie C. Johnston and Arno 
Jewett. August 1956. (Cir. No. 401, Revised.) 


SUMMARY OF 1953-54 FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HicHER EpucarTION, prepared by Doris Holladay. 
August 1956. (Cir. No. 488.) 


Waar Some Scnoor Systems ArE Doinc To PROMOTE 
TE. CHER GROWTH, prepared by Gertrude M. Lewis and 
Elsa Schneider, in collaboration with the Elementary 
August 1956. 22 pages. (Ed. Brief 


7 pages. 


Schools Section. 


No. 33.) 
SCHOOL LIFE, November 1956 
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